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Traffic Accident Investigator s Manual 


_ Trathe Institute of Northwestern University has announced 
publication of an enlarged and completely revised Traffic Accident 
Investigator’s Manual for Police. 

Editor and principal author of the new volume is James Stannard Baker, 
the Institute’s director of research and development and one of the coun- 
try’s leading authorities on motor vehicle accident problems. 

The Institute said that the book is the most detailed and comprehen- 
sive treatment of the problems of traffic accident investigation ever pub- 
lished. It contains 35 chapters, more than 600 pages, and 352 illustra- 
tions. There are 189 photographs, 114 drawings and diagrams, 25 illus- 
trations of forms used in accident investigation, 21 tables, and 3 charts. 

‘Finding out who and what was involved in a traffic accident is not 
difficult,” said Mr. Baker. ‘‘Present records of accidents contain this 
kind of information almost exclusively. Of much greater importance in 
preventing accidents, however, is information relating to how and why 
they happened. 





REMINDER TO TD&R SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscribers to the Traffic Digest © Review are hereby reminded that 
they are entitled to a 25 per cent discount on the purchase of one copy 
of the new Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual for Police. This dis- 
count amounts to a savings of $1.88 on the $7.50 book. 

When ordering the \/anua/, be sure to specify that you are a sub- 
scriber to the TD&R. 

This offer will be in effect until March 1, 1958. 











“Upon this kind of information depends further refinement in tech- 
niques for safety of traffic police and court activity, driver licensing, driver 
education, laws and ordinances, and trafic and automotive engineering. 
Relevant information about causes must be discovered through accident 
investigation, and it is a purpose of this book to present investigative 
techniques and procedures that will make this possible.” 

According to Ray Ashworth, acting director of the Trafic Institute, the 
development of this manual would not have been possible without the 
continuing and generous financial support of the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, which provided funds from 1951 through 1955 
for this purpose. 
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Designed primarily for training police investigators, the book also con- 
tains valuable material for investigators with special interests in the legal 
aspects of accidents and accident investigation, according to the editor. 
Among the chapters of special value in this area are ““What the Road 
Shows,” “What the Vehicle Shows,” ‘Accident Reconstruction,” and 
“Analysis of Accidents to Determine Causes.” 

The 1954 edition of the manual (last previous edition) contained only 
18 of the present chapters. Many of these have been completely re- 
written, enlarged, and brought up to date. Some of the new chapters first 
appeared in the Traffic Digest S Review, monthly magazine of the Trafic 
Institute, but many appear in the new text for the first time anywhere. 

Indicating the completeness of detail covered, the book’s index covers 
18 pages and includes more than 2,300 entries. 

Work on “Supplementary Field Notes” and ‘“‘Analysis of Causes,” two 
of the present chapters, was originally done as part of a cooperative project 
of the Traffic Institute and the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. Funds pro- 
vided by the Allstate Insurance Company, Skokie, IIl., made possible 
the enlargement and illustration of ““What the Road Shows,” ‘“Skidmark 
Measurements,” and “Speed Estimates.” 

The list price of the manual is $7.50 per copy. Police departments and 
other organizations ordering 25 or more copies are offered a 20 per cent 
discount. Orders should be sent to the Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


* * * 


President's Committee Plans Future Activities 


Chairman Harlow H. Curtice of the President’s Committee for Trathc 
Safety announced recently that the Committee has approved three new 
projects: (1) a national meeting of public officials this year to review the 
status of trafic accident prevention and develop a program of immediate 
and long-range traffic safety needs; (2) a second series of regional public 
support conferences in 1958; (3) a campaign to enlist the support of safety- 
minded groups for the new national highway construction program. 

No dates for the proposed public officials’ meeting have been set. De- 
tailed plans will be developed by the Advisory Council to the President’s 
Committee and indications are that the meeting will be scheduled in 
late 1957. 

The President’s Committee also endorsed the recent report of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference Highway Safety Committee, headed by Governor 
Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut, which urged more effective programs 


of education, enforcement, driver licensing and engineering, and greater 
uniformity of trafic laws and signs in al] States. 


—AAMVA Bulletin 
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Are Accident-Prone Drivers 
Unconscious-Inference-Prone? 


by 


Wiciram V. Haney, Ph.D.* 


DePaul University, Chicago 


(Editor’s note: In the search for ideas to help refine techniques of pre- 
venting traffic accidents, from time to time new theories come to light. One 
which is especially thought-provoking 1s briefly described here in the form of a 
question yet to be answered. Police well know how mistaking assumptions 
for facts can play havoc with accident investigation, criminal detection, and 
testimony in court. Police should therefore be especially interested in this 
possible new approach to the driver part of the traffic accident problem. How 
important unconscious inferences are in driving safely and what can be done 
about them remains to be seen.) 


This material has also appeared in the General Semantics Bulletin. 


[' IS UNLIKELY that any one cause would be exclusively responsible for 
a given traffic accident. Various combinations of personal factors such 
as speed, intoxication, fatigue, emotional instability, and faulty vision, 
as well as non-personal elements such as the traffic situation, visibility, 
road conditions, and the mechanical condition of the automobile may lead 
to collisions. 

It is not the purpose here to describe these causes. Rather, the object 
is to analyze a defective eva/uation pattern by which a driver may approach 
a problem.' An evaluation pattern may be defined as a specific mode of 
interpreting, appraising, or “‘sizing up,” in this case, a traffic situation. 
It is felt that the defective evaluational pattern under discussion may 
precede an appreciable number of automobile accidents.” 

The faulty pattern may be described in three steps: /. a driver makes 
some sort of inference or assumption about his immediate traffic situation. 
2. He forgets, or never fully realizes, that his inference is merely a guess, 
which is only probable to a degree and never certain. . He proceeds to 
behave as if his guess were a fact (a certainty). 

*Dr. Haney is a professor of general semantics and communication at DePaul University and a consultant 
on industrial and business human communication problems. 

'This evaluational pattern, however, may possibly be set in motion by any or a combination of the fac- 
tors listed above. 

°This evaluation pattern as a component of unsafe driving patterns has been hinted at before. 

“In checking over case histories of traffic accidents, an observer cannot help being impressed with the 
number of times the idea of suddenness or unexpectedness occurs. After the accident, the driver will 
report, ‘Suddenly the man ran in front of my car,’ or ‘I expected the other fellow to stop but instead . 
The inference that may be drawn from this is that there was an expected pattern of circumstances in the 
minds of the drivers and that the change from the expected pattern toa ‘sudden’ or ‘unexpected’ pattern 
was partly responsible for the accident, 

From ‘‘The Dynamies of a Traffic yar by Thomas Fansler in a Research Memorandum of the 


National Safety Council (re printed in The Traffic Review (published by the Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois) vol. 3, no. 3, Summer, 1949.) 
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The result is that he takes an uncalculated risk—uncalculated in the 
sense that failing to recognize his guess as a guess he makes no attempt to 
ascertain its probability—to calculate the degree of risk involved. To him 
it is a sure and safe certainty. The consequences of such ‘‘sure things” are 
too frequently disastrous. 

The particulars may differ from case to case but the basic pattern is the 
same. For example, driver White has halted at the stop sign. Driver 
Black is proceeding north on a through-street and is approaching the 
intersection, 


| Whites assumption 


Black's blinking right signal 


| 


Black’s right-front directional signal is blinking. Driver White first 
assumes Black will turn right at the intersection, second fails to recognize 
assumption as only a guess, and third begins to cross the intersection with 
the false assurance that he is acting upon a fact. 

But driver Black does not turn (his directional signal may have been 
operating accidentally). Instead he continues northward. Too late to 
stop, he collides with White. 


It seems reasonable to conclude that the collision was, in part, the prod- 


uct of an uncalculated risk based upon an unconscious inference. 
This raises three important questions: 


/. Are there persons who display marked tendencies to take unca/culated 
risks? In short, are there ee eer individuals :* 


‘The concept of ‘‘unconscious-inference-pronene:s"' is by no means novel. Many writers, some as early 
as Francis Bacon, (see Francis Bacon, The Works of Francie Bacon, James Spedding, et al (eds.), (Cam- 
bridge: Houghton Mifflin and Co., 1857, vol. 1. pp. 76-77, 82, 87 and Israel Levine, Francis Bacon, (Boston: 
Small, Maynard and Co., 1925) pp. 94-95, 110-112) have at least implied it. Korzybski, (Alfred Kor- 
zybski, Sctence and Sanity 2nd ed. (Lancaster, Pa., The International Non-Aristotelian Library Publish 
ing Co., 1941), pp. 404-06, 417-18, 443-45, 478-80, 753) was much more explicit. 

To the best of his knowledge the “‘inference-proneness"’ concept was first incorporated in an experimental 
design by the writer (William V. Haney, anes of the Ability to Discriminate Between Inferen- 
tial and Dese i tive Statements,’’ unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Northwestern University, 1953). The 
dissertation’s bibliography contains rather lengthy lists of theoretical and e xperimental literature re ‘lating 
to the concept. The dissertation is available on microfilm from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michi- 

gan. A precis of the dissertation appeared in the General Semantics Bulletin, Nos. 16 and 17, 1955. 
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2. Are there persons who display marked tendencies to become involved 
in accidents? Are there accident-prone people ?4 
3. Do accident-prone persons tend to be unconscious-inference-prone? 


If an experimenter were to demonstrably answer the latter question 
in the affirmative, he might reveal an approach to accident prevention 
worthy of intensive exploration. 

If unconscious-inference-proneness exists as described, it is apparent that 
it is at least partially a learned habit pattern. Thus, proper training may 
bring diminution.” Moreover, if umconscious-inference-proneness is related 
to accident-proneness decreasing the former may appreciably lessen the 
latter. 

One specific application of such training might occur in post-trial ses- 
sions. Instead of, or supplementary to, fines, imprisonment, visits to the 
morgue and hospital, the convicted accident driver might be exposed to 
a brief but concentrated training session designed to decrease his uncon- 
scious-inference-proneness and hence, his accident-proneness. 

The law generally permits the convicted accident driver to return to the 
wheel again. But must he be allowed to drive again with no effort to 
diminish his accident-proneness? 


Education, training, and rehabilitation programs are supplementing 


punishment in criminal areas. Can we not apply similar constructive 
procedures to the non-criminal whose potential for inflicting injury and 
death with an automobile is apparently pronounced? 


become generally au 
working hypothesis in applied psychology. The amount of serious publication devoted to it is prodigious. 
A survey of the literature of only a few recent years, would include many constructive works such as the 
following: 
enry H. Brewster, ‘‘Emotional Factors in Accident Proneness,’’ Pastoral Psychology, 1952, 2, 20-23. 

2. G. Chambers, *‘Psychological Tests for Accident Proneness and Industrial Proficiency,’’ Medical 
Research Council (Great Britain) Memorandum, (London, 1955), no. 31, 1955, IV, 30 pp. 

Thomas N. Jenkins, “The Accident-Prone Personality,” Personnel, July, 1956, 29-32. 

Vita Krall, ‘‘Personality Characteristics of Accident Repeating Children,"’ Journal of Abnormal Socia 
Psychology, 1953, 48, 99-107 

Lawrence L. LeShan, “‘The Safety Prone: An Approach to the Accident-Free Person,’ Psychiatry 
1951, 15, 465-468. Also by LeShan, ‘“‘Dynamies in Accident-Prone Behavior,’ Psychiatry, 1952, 73-80 

Alan A. MeLean, ‘‘Aeccident-Proneness—A Clinical Approach to Injury-Liability,’’ Industrial Medicine 
and Surgery, 1955, 24, 122-126. 

B. J. Speroff, ‘‘Empathic Ability and Accident Rate Among Steel Workers,"' Personnel Psychology, 
1953, 6, 297-300. 

Sidney J. Williams, ‘‘Aecident-Prone Driver,’ Public Safety, 1953, 42 (3), 14. 

5W.V. Haney, ibid., ch. V and appendix C. 

x ok x 


A lad applied for a job at the local utility company. The personnel 
officer began to fill out the form. 

“What's your name?” 

“Thomas Alva Edison.” 

“Say, that’s a pretty famous name around here,” said the man with 

smile. 

“Well it ought to be,” said the boy, “I’ve been delivering newspapers 
in this neighborhood for two years.” 

Fleet Supervisor (Kemper Insurance) 
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AAMVA Regional Training Program Announced 


Four two-week training sessions for driver license administrators will 
be conducted this spring on a regional basis, the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators has announced. 

The courses, covering the field of “Driver Improvement Through 
Licensing Procedures,” will be presented in the four regions of the AAMVA: 

Region I—Northeastern University, Boston, March 25-April 5. 
Region II—University of Tennessee, Knoxville, May 6-17. 
Region II1I—Northwestern University, Evanston, IJl., April 8-19. 
Region [V—University of California, San Francisco, June, 3-4. 

The training program is supported by a grant to the AAMVA from the 
Farmers Insurance Group Safety Foundation, Los Angeles. The Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University will direct the program, provide 


the instructors and follow up with course participants in applying the 
principles learned from the training. 

Eligible for the two-week courses are directors of state and provincial 
driver license divisions, chief reviewing officers, assistant reviewing ofh- 


cers, and supervisory personnel working in driver improvement. 

“Driver Improvement Through Licensing Procedures’ will provide 
those attending with the latest principles in handling the problem driver, 
the accident and violation repeater. It will provide guides for determin- 
ing problem drivers and suggest action that will improve the driving qual- 
ity of these motorists. 

Additional information about the training program may be obtained 
from the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 912 
Barr Building, Washington 6, D.C., or the Traffic Institute, Northwestern 


University, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
* * * 


HERE’S THE DOPE—FROM ARIZONA 


An Arizona Highway patrolman spotted a car doing 60 miles per hour 
in a 35-mile zone. 

After the driver pulled over, instead of producing a driver’s license he 
flashed a badge and said: “I’m so and so—narcotics agent.” 

The patrolman started to write and when he finished leaned forward 
and pointed to his badge. 

“I’m so and so of the Highway Patrol. Look, I'll make a deal with 
you. You don’t speed on my highways and I won’t push dope.”” He then 
handed the narcotics man the ticket and walked off. 

Arizona Police 
* * * 

No rule for success will work if you won’t. 

—Elmer G. Leterman 
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Announce Kemper Awards for 1957-58 


Big KemPer Founpation for Trafic Safety, Chicago, will provide 
grant-in-aid awards totaling $39,120 to police departments throughout 
the United States to enable them to send qualified officers to the Traffic 
Institute for the 1957-58 program of training in traffic police adminis- 
tration. 

In announcing presentation of funds for these awards, Ray Ashworth, 
acting director of the Traffic Institute, indicated they comprise sixteen 
fellowships of $1,650 each and sixteen $795 tuition scholarships. Eight 
of the awards in each category are available for municipal departments 
and eight for state and /or county departments. 

The Traffic Institute is now in its twenty-first year of operation, and 
the 1957-58 class of police officers will be the thirty-second group to receive 
this specialized professional training. The Institute was established April 
15, 1936, and in the same year the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety 
was established by the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company and the 
American Motorists Insurance Company. The Kemper Foundation has 
contributed funds for police training at the Institute continually since its 
establishment. 

With the graduation of the class now in session, a total of 802 men will 
have completed the program, including 422 from municipal departments, 
271 from state police agencies and highway patrols, 14 from county de- 
partments, 36 from other United States jurisdictions and possessions, and 
39 from foreign countries. 

The 1957-58 training program will begin Sept. 19, 1957 and continue 
through June 16, 1958. May 15, 1957, is the deadline for police depart- 
ments to apply for admission of officers to this program, and for financial 
grants-in-aid. This nine-month training program is designed especially 


for staff and command police trafic personnel. It comprises four major 


areas of study and activity: (1) Problems in Highway Transportation; 
(2) Functions of Traffic Police; (3) Management of Police Service, and (4) 
General education courses selected to increase the professional competence 
of administrative personnel in the fields of psychology, economics, sociol- 
ogy, and political science. 

Factors considered in the selection of participants in the course and 
recipients of grants-in-aid include ability and potential leadership in the 
department, the nature and scope of the motor vehicle trafic problem in 
the jurisdiction represented, and the likelihood that full use will be made 
of the increased capacities of the trainee. 

To be eligible for admission to the program and consideration for 
financial assistance, the applicant must (1) be not more than 45 years of 
age; (2) be a police officer in active service in a municipal, county, state, 
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federal, or provincial agency; (3) have had at least three years of police 
experience; (4) have the approval of the chief officer of his organization; 
(5) be assured of a leave of absence, or equivalent temporary status, from 
his department, during which his salary will be paid; (6) have the assur- 
ance of his superior that he will be returned to active service; (7) agree to 
return to his department for a minimum of three years; and (8) be in good 
health. There are no academic prerequisites. 

Selection of enrollees is made by a board composed of representatives 
of Northwestern University, the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, and the Kemper Foundation for Trafic Safety. Before the selec- 
tion board meets, applicants are given examinations and are interviewed 
in their respective departments by members of the Traffic Institute staff. 

‘To increase the possibility of having a man selected from their depart- 
ments,” Mr. Ashworth said, “police chiefs are encouraged to permit all 
officers of the rank of sergeant and above, who are eligible to compete, to 
submit applications. The chiefs may then forward those applications 
which have their approval to the Traffic Institute. If chiefs desire help 
in the evaluation of applicants, the Institute will be glad to provide staff 
assistance.” 

* * * 


Allstate Foundation Increases Driver Training Grants 


Allstate Foundation grants to train high school driver education teach- 
ers will go to 42 colleges and universities this year, the largest number since 
the program stated in 1953, Calvin Fentress, Jr., president of Allstate 
Insurance Company, has announced. The grants will total more than 
$100,000. 

The addition of nine schools to the 1956 total of 33 also will mean an 
all-time high for young drivers receiving instruction from teachers helped 
by the Foundation, according to Fentress. Last year, this figure reached 
more than 60,000 which represented an increase of 15,000 students over 
the 1955 school year. 

‘Driver education in this automobile age has become a science of sur- 
vival to be taught in high schools right along with the other basic sub- 
jects,’ Mr. Fentress said. ‘“‘The Allstate Foundation places a basic im- 
portance on adequate training of young drivers as the key to reducing the 
future traffic toll.’’ 


Since 1953, college courses aided by the Allstate Foundation have pro- 
duced more than 4,000 teachers, who have instructed upwards of 465,000 
high school students in the proper skills and attitudes of safe driving, Mr. 
Fentress said. Of the 4,000 teachers, 2,717 received Foundation scholar- 
ships to attend the courses. 

* * * 


Good order is the foundation of all good things. —~Edmund Burke 
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Joint USAF —Texas Traffic Safety Conference 


“A realistic approach to the Air Force private vehicle accident problem 
and a positive contribution to the national traffic safety program,” was the 
verdict of a group of representatives from national traffic safety agencies 
who participated in the joint State of Texas-Air Force Traffic Safety Con- 
ference conducted recently in Austin. 

In response to an invitation from the Governor of Texas, approximately 
275 persons, including members of the Air Force and state and local 
officials, met for three days to develop a coordinated approach to the 
problem of off-base traffic accidents involving Air Force personnel in 
private vehicles. 

In a letter of invitation to all Air Force commanders of major and sub- 
ordinate commands, having jurisdiction over bases located in Texas, the 
governor stated the conference objectives in these words: ‘“‘In order to 
assure ourselves that every known technique of driver control and im- 
provement is being utilized by state and local traffic officials, by the Air 
Force, and by state and community safety organizations, I invite you and 
all commanders of Texas bases to participate in a joint State of Texas-Air 
Force Traffic Safety Conference.” 

Colonel Homer Garrison, Jr., director of the Texas Department of 
Public Safety, served as conference chairman. J. O. Musick, general 
manage of the Texas Safety Association and traffic safety coordinator for 
the State of Texas, was conference coordinator. ‘Technical advisors to the 
conference included a representative from the following national organiza- 
tions: The Automotive Safety Foundation; National Safety Council; 
Trafic Institute, Northwestern University; American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators; American Bar Association; Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee; Association of Casualty and Surety Compan- 
ies; and American Automobile Association. 

The opening session included a welcome address by the governor and a 
message from the President’s Committee for Trafic Safety delivered by 
J. W. Bethea, deputy director of the Committee. Acknowledgment for 
the Air Force was made by Major General G. P. Disoway, commander, 
FTAF, Air Training Command, representing Lt. General C. T. Myers, 
commander, Air Training Command. Conference aims and objectives 
were expressed in addresses delivered by Brigadier General W. L. Fagg, 
The Provost Marshal, Hq USAF, and W. Ls Tubbs, Colonel, USAF (Ret 
Assistant for Ground Safety, Hq USAF. 

“The Role of the Commander and Staff in the Air Force Trafic Pro- 
gram’’ was the topic of the first afternoon session. Colonel Garrison and 


other speakers stressed the necessity for a balanced approach to the traffic 


accident problem and gave leadership and sound program administration 
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as the ultimate key to an effective program. Brigadier General David 
Wade, chief of staff, SAC, presented ‘‘The Commanders Approach to the 
Trafic Problem,” supplementing his remarks with a pictorial review of 
the SAC “Operation Lifesaver” program. 

On the second day, the delegates divided into three groups for discus- 
sions of enforcement, education, and engineering as tools of driver im- 
provement and control. The keynote of the enforcement session was 
sounded by Colonel Louis H. Erich, chief, Enforcement-Correction Di- 
vision, Office of the Provost Marshal, Hq USAF. In his report to the 
group, Colonel Erichs said, “We refuse to take a defeatist attitude in this 
matter of off-base trafic accidents and violations. We refuse to accept 
them as an inevitable by-product of the state and community traftc 
problem. This we know—that it is beyond our capabilities to cope with 
this problem without the understanding and assistance of all agencies 
represented at this conference. This represents the first opportunity we 
have had to explore all facets of the problem with traffic officials and 
representatives of community organizations. I have every confidence that 
our discussion today will open up new areas of military driver control.” 

One hundred and fifty delegates attended the conference luncheon on 
the final day. Colonel Raymond R. Ramsey, acting deputy, The Provost 
Marshal General, U.S. Army, who attended the conference as an observer, 
expressed his appreciation of the invitation to participate and pledged the 
cooperation of the Army in the approach to the military driver control 
problem. Brigadier General Fagg followed with a summary of the con- 


ference results and a word of thanks to national, state, and community 


agencies which had contributed to the success of this pilot program. 

The recommendations arrived at in this conference will be distributed to 
state and community agencies and to Air Force participants in the near 
future. 

* * * 


The stranger ambled into the farmyard and told the farmer in rather 
arrogant tones that he was a government inspector and intended to look 
over the farm. With almost princely authority he identified himself by 
producing his card, and proceeded with a tour of the premises. 

Half an hour later the farmer heard screams from his pasture, where 
the inspector was in frantic flight from a large and fierce bull. Leaning 
over the gate as the inspector whistled past in a flurry of coat-tails, the 
farmer cried: “Show him your card mister—show him your card.” 

—Fleet Supervisor (Kemper Insurance) 
* * * 

Recently a letter was received at the Traffic Institute from Europe 
addressed as follows: ‘‘Graphic Institute, North Western, Adamstown, 
Ill. (United States of America).”’ Praise be the U.S. Postal Service! 
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National Safety Council Opposes Drag Racing 


The National Safety Council has ‘“‘condemned”’ drag racing and other 
speed competition of hot rod clubs. The Council announced its position 
after a questionnaire poll of more than 1,500 city and state traffic officials, 
school authorities, and local safety councils. 

While the poll revealed that many hot rod clubs engage in worthwhile 
activities that promote traffic safety and good citizenship, it showed that 
more than 80 per cent of such clubs are primarily interested in racing. 

The complete text of the Council’s policy statement follows: 

“The National Safety Council opposes speed contests. Since speed 
violations are so often involved in traffic accidents, the National Safety 
Council cannot condone speeding even in the name of competition. 

“The Council feels that public interest would be better served if the 





“THE ROAD AHEAD” IS MARCH TD&R BONUS 


The March bonus for Traffic Digest & Review subscribers is the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company’s new booklet, “The Road Ahead— 
The Exciting Story of the Nation’s 50 Billion Dollar Road Program, 
The Greatest Construction Job in History.” 

TD&R subscribers may receive one free copy of the publication by 
addressing a card or letter to the Traffic Digest © Review, 1704 Judson 
Ave., Evanston, IIl., giving name and address and specifying the key 
word, ‘“‘Road.”’ 











energy and enthusiasm now devoted to drag racing were channelled into 
more constructive activities. Economy runs, driver clinics, and leader- 
ship in trafic safety programs are examples of desirable outlets for interest 
in automobiles and driver ability. 

‘Although clubs known by the general term ‘hot rod’ often engage in 
many worthwhile activities, it is apparent that the chief purpose of such 
organizations is promotion of racing events. 

‘The National Safety Council therefore recommends that traffic author- 
ities and safety organizations refrain from endorsing, supporting, or partici- 
pating in speed events.’ 


A recent subscriber to the Traffic Digest S Review: Biblioteka, Glav. 
Potscht, Potscht. Jasch 744, Moscow, U.S.S.R. This is our first Russian 
subscriber. 


Never wound an ego. -Norman Vincent Peale 
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Illustrations from Training: 


The Climate In Which We Work 





To Will Rogers is attributed the remark that in Oklahoma if one 
didn’t like the weather, he could wait around a couple of minutes and 
there would be a change. And Mark Twain is reputed to have said 
that everybody talks about the weather but few do anything about it. 

Dr. Clarence A. Mills, an outstanding figure in the field of clima- 
tology, writing in a recent issue of This Week, said that the exact 
forces governing (sudden weather changes) are still largely shrouded 
in mystery, but everyone has a direct and personal concern in what 
weather changes do to his mind and body. Some people are more 
affected than others, but no one is completely immune. . . when the 
barometer falls, clear thinking becomes difficult, feelings of frustra- 
tion develop, people are more susceptible to epidemics of colds, peptic 
ulcers are more likely to give trouble, etc. 

Many reports are available as to the effect of temperature and 
change of air on workers. Dr. Morris Viteles, in his book on indus- 
trial psychology, said: ‘“‘Atmospheric conditions play a part in de- 
termining the efficiency and well being of the worker.” 

There is another “‘climate” in which we work, however, that has 
nothing to do with the physical climate mentioned above. It is the 
working climate created by the supervisor. Have you, as a Supervisor, 
ever considered what a “‘storm’”’ you can create when something goes 
wrong? Do you keep about you a turbulent air that tends to create 
a tension that is worse than that caused by a hurricane? Or, can one 
of your workers say that you are the kind that makes for a sunny, 
pleasant atmosphere? 

Look at the weather gauge of human relations the next time you 
measure personnel supervision problems. Maybe you will find it is 
the “‘climate” you create yourself that makes for personnel problems. 











* * * 


“Okay,” said the village blacksmith to his apprentice, “When I take 
the shoe out of the fire, I'll lay it on the anvil and when I nod my head, 
you hit it with the hammer.” 

The apprentice did everything he was told with unquestioned obedience. 
Now he’s the village blacksmith. 

Fleet Supervisor (Kemper Insurance) 
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In Wood County, Ohio: 


A Newspaper Leads the Way 


by 





ARLEAN Ott 


Public Affairs Editor, Daily Sentinel-Tribune, Bowling Green, Ohio 


ene SAFETY 1s everyone’s business, but too few assume that im- 
portant responsibility. 

Most people merely cluck their tongues and express some sort of vague 
concern when they learn that a traffic accident has claimed the life of some 
driver, passenger or pedestrian. 

As horrible proof to point out the apathetic attitude held by too many 
persons in connection with traffic safety, I would like to cite for you the 
1955 traffic fatality record of Wood County, Ohio, a county of 62,000 
population in the northwestern section of the state. That year, my paper, 
the Daily Sentinel-Tribune of Bowling Green, carried headlines over acci- 
dent stories and obituaries of 51 persons who lost their lives on the county’s 
highways. That topped the record of 43 set in 1954. 

Since I had the unpleasant task of writing most of these unfortunate 
pieces of news, I possibly became more concerned than most people. The 
result of my alarm was a traffic safety campaign which my good-hearted, 
civic-minded boss, C. M. Haswell, publisher of the Dai/y Sentinel-Tribune, 
asked me to conduct the third week in January, 1956. We pulled out just 


about all of the stops in attempting to drive home the idea that people 
in our county should hold a higher regard for human life. We like to 
believe that our intensive safety campaign, which continued for one week, 


paid off in 1956, and we are planning another for this year. 

At least something, perhaps a combination of things, has resulted in the 
reduction of our highway fatality record, although we certainly still have 
plenty of room for improvement. We had 28 trafic deaths in 1956, a 46 
per cent decrease from 1955. The number of local citizens to lose their 
lives in accidents has dropped 50 per cent. There were 12 Wood Countians 
killed last year, as compared to 24 for 1955. 

The campaign conducted by our newspaper included plenty of hard 
punching at the typewriter and miles of legwork before and during the 
safety campaign week. I sent nearly 200 letters to the county’s 27 schools, 
village and city mayors, churches, dozens of organizations and clubs, radio 
stations, law enforcement officers, and other newspapers asking their co- 
operation in making the campaign successful. 
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We offered three cash prizes for winners of a high school safety essay 
contest. For elementary students, we provided the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a safety poster contest for which we also gave three cash prizes. 
While reaching the county’s school populace through these contests, there’s 
no doubt that these same contests had even farther reaching influence in 
the students’ homes. You know what usually happens when Junior or 
Susie has to write a special theme in school. Inevitably Mom and Dad 
get in on the act somehow, and often even older brothers and sisters. We 
hope that it is more than just wishful thinking on our part that many of 
these homes were completely saturated with this vital theme of trafic 
safety. 

The essays and posters were judged by representatives of the state high- 
way patrol in our area, the Sheriff’s Department and myself. 

All mayors received letters asking them to issue proclamations for Wood 
County Traffic Safety-Courtesy week and to alert their marshals and 
police departments on the subject. Organizations and clubs were urged 
to center meetings around traffic safety. This a great number of them did, 
and I can speak authentically here, because the two patrol posts, the 
Sheriff’s Department, several of the police departments and the county 
engineer’s office threatened, good-naturedly, to run me out of the state 
after the various groups nearly drove them batty with a flood of requests 
for speakers on traffic safety. 

The trafic safety campaign was kicked off by the churches. All minis- 
ters were asked to preach sermons around such ideas as ‘“‘thou shalt not 
kill,” emphasizing how that commandment should also be carried out by 
motorists. 

Before the safety week got underway, I secured the services of members 
of Future Farmers of America Chapters to distribute vehicle bumper 
stickers advertising the campaign. The boys also erected a large safety 
sign on the Courthouse lawn in Bowling Green, where it could be easily 
observed by the many passing motorists and pedestrians. Of course, we 
publicized the event in our own paper, and other area papers, and through 
the medium of radio. 

The Sheriff’s Department cooperated in helping us pick out three candi- 
dates for Safe Driver Awards. The Sentine/-Tribune gave $5 to each and 
we carried their pictures, supplemented with stories, in the paper during 
Trafic Safety-Courtesy Week. 


Many stores and business places in the county added to the traffic 


safety atmosphere by setting up displays in their windows. 

A special eight-page supplement on traffic safety was included with our 
January 23 edition. In that section we announced school theme and poster 
contest winners and published the top five themes. We carried other local 
feature stories on traffic safety, and pointed out the embarrassing 1955 
fatality record, published letters from such dignitaries as Kevin McCann, 
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a special aid to President Eisenhower (Ike was out of the country when I 
wrote him asking for a contribution to the special edition), Governor 
Frank Lausche, and experts from the Ohio State Highway Department in 
Columbus. We used pictures of improvements in highway engineering 
and also pictures of some of the bad wrecks in which persons were slaught- 
ered unnecessarily. 

Aside from the special trafic campaign, we always carry front-page 
stories, and pictures when we can get them, on fatal crashes in our county 
as grim reminders to our citizens of what can and does happen as a result 
of carelessness on the highway. 

I try to write a special story monthly on some phase of traffic safety 
just to keep our readers conscious of the importance of ‘“‘taking it easy’’ 
when they get behind the wheel of a motor vehicle. 

Currently, we are preparing for the 1957 Wood County Traffic Safety- 
Courtesy Week. We are operating on the slogan, ‘“‘Courteous Driving Is 
Contagious—And Safer.” 

Our special edition on traffic safety will be an eight-page supplement 
published with one of our regular daily newspapers. We have again 
asked the cooperation of schools, churches, clubs and organizations and 
businessmen all over the county to drive home the theme of traffic safety. 
Three safe driving awards will be made during the special week and win- 
ners of the essay and poster contests in the schools will receive cash prizes 
from the Daily Sentinel-Tribune. 


Driver School Gets Audio-Visual Aids 


“Audio-visual training methods have become increasingly prominent 


in driving safety instruction, and the future will call for even a greater 
emphasis in this direction,” Raymond P. Drymalski, chief justice of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago, has declared. 


The statement was made following presentation of two motion picture 
projectors, two slide projectors and two screens to the Chicago Driver 
Improvement School by Allstate Insurance Company. 

The Driver Improvement School, recently opened by the Municipal 
Court of Chicago, is designed to deal with drivers who are either unin- 
formed or who do not have the proper attitude or respect for their respon- 
sibilities. The school is to instruct and educate and is not intended to be 
a punishment device, according to Drymalski. Instruction is open to 
both violators and volunteers. 

Dr. Arthur L. Conrad is director of the school. 

* * * 

To know how to be silent is more difficult and more profitable, than to 

know how to speak. 


—Fee 
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Off To Good Start: 





Deaths Decrease in January 


, I ‘HE AMERICAN motorist in January shifted the traffic death toll into 
reverse for only the second time in the last two years, according to 
the National Safety Council. 


Traffic deaths in the first month of 1957 dropped 3 per cent—2,860 as 
compared with 2,950 in January last year. The Council said October, 1956, 
was the only other month in two years to show a death reduction, although 
the December, 1956, toll was unchanged from the previous December. 
Travel figures for January are not yet available, so the Council said it 
could not relate the decrease to any change in mileage. 


Ned H. Dearborn, Council president, said he is confident the “Back the 
Attack” campaign launched by the Council in December and still contin- 
uing is having a favorable effect. 


Although the January decrease was not large, its geographical spread 
was interpreted by the Council as minimizing the effect of weather. Im- 
provement was reported in 26 of 45 reporting states. Two states had no 
change, and only 17 reported increases. The states showing improvement 
were: 


Nebraska 3% Alabama sd 26% 
North Dakota % Kansas 25% 
Massachusetts........... % Oklahoma re 23% 
Maine 22% 

Montana 3% Indiana ries 20% 
Maryland © Colorado pes 20% 
New Hampshire % Rhode Island..... 20% 
Mississipp1 38% Idaho ; 20% 
Georgia 37% Arizona 12% 
South Dakota 369 Connecticut ; 10% 
Michigan % Ohio ae 69 
Wyoming 31% Tennessee 49 
Utah 7, Missouri aS? 39 

The decrease in January apparently came chiefly in urban areas. Among 
562 reporting cities, deaths showed a sharp 15 per cent drop, the Council 
said. 

Of the 562 cities, 420 had perfect records in January. Decreases in 
deaths were reported by 118 cities. Only 85 cities had more deaths than 
a year earlier. 
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Of the cities with fewer deaths, the following have populations of more 
than 200,000: 


St. Paul, Minn......... St. Louis, Mo. ........ 42% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. .. %, Portland, Ore. ....... — 40% 
Seattle, Wash. ......... ) Pittsburgh, Pa. 33% 
Fort Worth, Tex. ...... % Columbus, Ohio . 33% 
Cleveland, Ohio - 509 Atlanta, Ga...... 30% 
San Diego, Calif. ....... 50% Washington, D.C. ... 29% 
Omaha, Neb. ... 50° Memphis, Tenn. ..... 20% 
Richmond, Va 50% Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 15% 
Tampa, Fla. . i 50% New York, N. Y. — 139% 


Detroit, Mich. .... oe 5% Chicago, Ill. ... es — 13% 


The three largest cities with perfect records in January were St. Paul, 
Minn. (311,300); Oklahoma City, Okla. (243,500), and Norfolk, Va. 
(213,500). 


The three leading cities in each population group at the end of January, 


ranked according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 
were: 
Reg. Rate Reg. Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 200,000-350,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. .... . 2.2. Oklahoma City, Okla. 0.0 


SS Paes oe Se” eee 0.0 
New York, N. Y. . ec ica Norfolk, Va. ..... oats 3 0.0 


750,000—1,000,000 Population 100,000- 200,000 Population 
Cleveland, Ohio ‘3 5 Nashville, Tenn siete, Pa 
Washington, D.C. .. ... 2.8 Salt Lake City, Utah..... 0.0 
St. Louis, Mo : Fort Wayne, Ind.......... 0.0 


500,000—7 50,000 Population §0,000-100,000 Population 
Seattle, Wash 5 Lansing, Mich. ........ 0.0 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ Ne! : Kalamazoo, Mich. .. 0.0 
Minneapolis, Minn. ....... 8 Raleigh, N. C. 0.0 


350,000-500,000 Population 25 ,000-—50,000 Population 
Columbus, Ohio... .. rey Muskegon, Mich.......... 0.0 
Denver, Colo. ....... ...... 1.7. Highland Park, Mich. . . OO 
Portland, Ore............... 1.7 Las Vegas, Nev 0.0 


10,000—25 000 Population 


Modesto, Calif. }, 
NG ES otikew iw dices 0.0 
St. Clair Shores, Mich. ...... 0.0 
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A THING OF BEAUTY—AND SAFETY 


One of the most popular of all American flowers, the rose, will be utilized 
by the Cook County, Illinois, Highway Department as a means of en- 
hancing the safety, comfort and pleasure of motorists using expressways. 
The department is planning to use more than 31,000 rose bushes as a pilot 
project by placing them in the center of a median strip of the new Calumet 
Expressway, covering a distance of approximately six miles. 

It will take about three years until the bushes attain their full growth. 
The main reason for the planting is to increase the safety factor of the 
roads, since tests have demonstrated that a thicket of rose bushes can catch 
a car run off the road just as well as if the car plunged into a safety net. 

Other anticipated benefits from this planting experiment include reduc- 
tion of headlight glare from opposing traffic, serving as a snow fence, elimi- 
nation of the need of barrier cables, to prevent U-turns and last but not 
least, a major beauty addition to the park-like rights-of-way. The roses 
to be used are of the multiflora variety which are sturdy and grow with 
little attention in ordinary soil and recover when crushed 

The bushes will be set three feet apart in three staggered rows. When 
fully grown with the numerous branches interlaced, the shrubs will form 
a dense mass approximately 12 feet in depth. Although this type of rose 
attains a height of eight feet, barrier bushes will be kept trimmed to six 
feet, sufficient to screen headlight glare and reduce trafic noise. 


—American Municipal News 
* * * 


WISCONSIN PATROL REACHES FULL STRENGTH 


When graduates of the fifth class at the Wisconsin State Patrol Academy 
received badges and field assignments on March 2, they brought the State 
Patrol to its authorized strength of 250 officers. The occasion marked ter- 
mination of the basic recruit trafic law enforcement course, was initiated 
as part of the expansion and reorganization of the State Patrol. 

This basic instruction was conducted primarily to train new recruits for 
the State Patrol, but it also served as an excellent refresher course for 
veteran officers. The first four sessions were successfully completed by 
171 trainees and 42 officers. In the fifth class there were 26 trainees and 
21 officers. 

Beginning March 11 and continuing through April 6, four in-service 
training classes at the academy will be conducted for members of the State 
Patrol. A total of 147 officers and supervisory personnel are scheduled for 
attendance at the four one-week sessions. 

The services of The Traffic Institute of Northwestern University have 
been utilized by the Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Department in supervising 
and conducting courses at the State Patrol Academy. 
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Booklet Stresses Walues of Motor Vehicle Inspection 


Safety leaders believe that as many as 2,500,000 of the nation’s reported 
annual crop of 10,000,000 traffic accidents may be directly or indirectly 
caused by defective vehicles, the Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies and the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
have reported. 

In a booklet on periodic motor vehicle inspection, which has just been 
released by the two groups, they report that: 

“Persons with long experience in this field believe strongly that if all 
the facts were known we would find that nearly one-fourth of all vehicle 
accidents are directly or indirectly caused by defective mechanical or elec- 
trical vehicle equipment. When it is found from official reports that over 
one-half of all vehicles inspected fail to pass the basic tests, it is not un- 
reasonable to suspect that they may be right.” 

The booklet adds that at the present time 14 states, registering about 
25 per cent of the nation’s vehicles, have statewide inspection programs. 
Official reports from these states show that over one-half of all vehicles 
fail to pass the basic tests. The percentage of older cars unable to pass 
inspection runs as high as 85 per cent. 

More surprisingly, records show that the percentage of new cars rejected 
in semi-annual inspections ranges as high as 45 per cent. “It is a recorded 
fact,” the booklet says, ‘‘that many new cars have defects in brakes, lights 
and steering mechanism which could jeopardize the safety of their opera- 
tors and others on the highway.” 

The booklet contains reports of excellent results obtained in some states. 
“During the first year of inspection in the state of New Jersey,” it says, 
“there was a 32 per cent drop in traffic fatalities. Texas recorded 15 per 
cent of its accidents due to vehicle defects, but after inspection started, 
the percentage dropped to five per cent. In Utah, defects caused 15 per 
cent of fatalities before inspection, 3 per cent after.” 

Turning to other considerations, the booklet points out that periodic 
inspection saves motorists money, as well as lives. “Inspection,” it says, 
‘helps maintain automobiles at a higher value level by lessening deprecia- 
tion, and demonstrates to motorists that it is less expensive to have regular 
check-ups than to wait until mechanical breakdowns occur. Used cars from 
‘inspection’ states often have higher resale value than do equivalent models 
elsewhere.” 

In all, the booklet contains information on how inspection can reduce 
accidents, how it is financed, what should be inspected and where to get 
detailed information on the subject. Reasonable quantities of the publi- 
cation are available free from the Accident Prevention Department, As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Companies, 60 John Street, New York 
38, New York. 
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KNOW THE LAW 


by 
RosBert L. DonicAan 
Counsel 





and 


Epwarp C. FISHER 
Associate Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


HIT-AND-RUN OFFENSES 
(Continued from the February issue. This is part 3 of four installments.) 
STATUTORY DUTIES OF DRIVER CANNOT BE DELEGATED 

U PON THE occurrence of an accident the law imposes upon the driver 
a responsibility which is personal to him and cannot be delegated to 
others. He is under a positive duty to ascertain for himself whether harm 
has been done, and he is not to be relieved of this duty even though it 
may be performed by others.” When he collides with another vehicle or a 
pedestrian, it is his duty to stop and personally investigate the matter 


and, if injury has been done, he must comply with the requirements of 
the statute. He is not absolved from liability because of what his com- 


panions may tell him. In the Michigan case discussed earlier in this pres- 


entation,’® the young lady who was driving the car did not return to the 
point where the pedestrian was struck but left this to the two young men 
of the party. As the court said: ‘Defendant Hoaglin claims that she 
performed the statutory duty incumbent upon her by instructing Daleo 
and Thompson to go back and take care of the injured man. She did not 
leave the scene of the accident until after receiving their assurances that 
Kreger was dead. * * * Such a delegation of duty leaves defendant respon- 
sible for any dereliction on the part of those to whom she has intrusted 
the performance of her duties.’ 

In an early New York case” the defendant (Curtis) ran into the rear 
of an unlighted wagon which was being driven along the street in Water- 
town, N.Y. Two of the passengers in defendant’s car got out and went 
back to investigate. One came back and reported that the teamster 
‘““winded and scared.” (What the other told the driver 
was in dispute.) Thereupon Curtis drove away, with the wagon driver 


(Cole) was only 


2. People v. Hakala, 270 App. Div. 612, 61 N.Y.S. 2d 718 (1946). 

3. People v. Hoaglin and Daleo, 262 Mich. 162, 247 N.W. 141 (1933). 
. People v. Hoaglin and Daleo,supra. 

. People v. Curtis, 225 N.Y. 519, 122 N.E. 623 (1919), 
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screaming that he was hurt and imploring the party not to leave him there 
alone. The New York Court of Appeals pointed out that Curtis was duty- 
bound to see the injured man and hear his cries. ‘‘He could not evade the 
provisions of the statute by neglecting to do either. There was an obliga- 
tion imposed upon him, as the operator of the automobile—no matter 
what Gilligan told him or whether he heard Lytton say: ‘The man is 
pretty badly hurt’— to ascertain for himself, before’ he drove away, 
whether Cole was injured or his property damaged. Had he discharged 
that obligation he would, before leaving the scene of the accident, have 
given Cole his name, residence, street number and the number of his 
license.” 

As has been well said by one of the lower courts of New York: ‘“Two 
cogent reasons why it would not be advisable to permit such delegation 
of responsibility can be found in the fact (1) that the person so delegated 
to report the accident and give the required information might never do it, 
and (2) if he did, the information might not be true or adequate.’ 


PERSONS CRIMINALLY LIABLE FOR HIT-RUN 


At common law it is the rule that all persons concerned in the commis- 
sion of a misdemeanor are liable as principals. The law does not distingu- 
ish between the participants, and all who aid and abet the perpetrator 
are liable regardless of their degree of participation.’* This rule has been 
written into the codes of many states and such statutes are merely declara- 
tory of the common law. The Uniform Vehicle Code is typical of such 
statutory provisions. It provides: “‘Every person who commits, attempts 
to commit, conspires to commit or aids or abets in the commission of any 
act declared in this act to be a crime, whether individually or in connection 
with one or more other persons or as a principal, agent or accessory, shall 


be guilty of such offense, and every person who falsely, fraudulently, 


forcibly or willfully induces, causes, coerces, requires, permits or directs 
another to violate any provision of this act is likewise guilty of such 
offense.” This same rule of identity with the perpetrator also applies to 
felonies by statute in many states. 

The rule as stated applies to all persons in any manner aiding and abet- 
ting in hit-run cases. It is the general rule that the owner of a vehicle 
who is present therein and has the right of control over the driver is equally 
guilty along with such driver if the latter fails to stop and perform his duty 
following an accident.’® Such a case was before the California Court of 
Appeals in 1937. The defendant was riding in the back seat of his auto- 
76, People v. Pinnock, 207 Mise. 1097, 142 N.Y.S. 2d 771 (Ct. Spec.Sess.-Brooklyn-1955), in which the 

accused left the scene of an accident because of a hostile crowd which gathered, and had his com- 
panion report the accident to a police squad car a few blocks away. 
77. 14 Am.Jur., Criminal Law, sees. 82, 100; 22 C.J.8., Criminal Law, sec. 80; Note: 13 LRA 195; 16 

C.J., Criminal Law, sec. 101; Miller on Criminal Law, sec. 73. 

78. Sec. 16-101. 


79. Berry on Automobiles, (7th Ed.) see. 5.423. 
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mobile which was being driven by his sixteen-year-old son. The car struck 
a pedestrian and there was evidence that the father instructed his son to 
drive on. Conviction of the father was affirmed, and the court took occa- 
sion tosay that the statute applied with equal force to the owner of the 
vehicle who is riding therein at the time of the accident, with full authority 
to direct and control the operation, as it does to the person who is actually 
driving the vehicle. ‘“The term ‘driver of the vehicle’ as it is used in the 
statute includes the owner of the machine who is present and has control 
of its operation.* * * The defendant is joint owner of the machine. He was 
riding in the machine at the time of the accident and had absolute right 
to direct and control his sixteen year old boy in its operation. In fact he 
did instruct the boy to ‘drive on’ after the accident. The evidence indi- 
cates that the machine failed to stop because the defendant commanded 
his boy to drive on. Under such circumstances the owner of the machine 
becomes guilty as does the driver thereof of violating the statute.>" 

This is true even though the driver may have been acquitted of the 
charge. In the Ra//o case,*' the driver wanted to go back to the scene of 
the accident but the owner would not allow him to do so. The court said 
the owner was liable as a principal regardless of the guilt of others. “‘Any 
other construction of the language (of the statute) would seem to be un- 
reasonable because the owner of the vehicle who had the legal right to 
control the operation thereof may actually discourage or prevent the driver 
from rendering the aid which he might be willing or anxious to perform.” 

In an early Alabama case,” the defendant’s car was involved in an acci- 
dent while he was out riding with his girl friend and there was some ques- 
tion as to which was driving the car at the time they left the scene. The 


trial court refused defendant’s request to instruct the jury to acquit 
unless they found he was the actual operator. The Alabama Court of 
Appeals said: ‘‘The affirmative charge was properly refused. In law the 
owner of an automobile is liable if the vehicle is being operated by such 


owner or under his control, and in all cases where the owner is present he 
is liable for a noncompliance with a statute unless the operator disobeys 
his instructions, as the owner is in control of the vehicle.” 

A similar case is reported from Virginia® in which the defendant, dozing 
in his car while it was being driven by his girl friend, was awakened by the 
jar of the vehicle striking several pedestrians. In response to his question 
as to what happened the girl remarked casually: ‘‘I believe I killed a damn 
man back there.” Very shortly she struck another pedestrian but de- 
fendant’s only reaction was to take her home at once. In affirming his 
conviction the court said: ‘““The accused with full knowledge of at least 
"80. People v. Odom, 19 Cal.App.,2nd 641, 66 P.2d 206 (1937). See also: People v. Rallo, 119 Cal.App. 

393, 397, 6 P.2d 516 (1931)—owner sitting beside driver; People v. Steele, 100 Cal.App. 639, 644, 
280 P. 999, 1001 (1929); People v. Maggio, 9 Cal. App. 683, 266 P. 813 (1928). 
81. People v. Rallo, supra. 


2. Goodman vy. State, 20 Ala. App. 392, 102 So. 486 (1924). 
3. James v. Commonwealth, 178 Va. 28, 16 8. E.2d 296 (1941). 
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two collisions permitted the driver to leave the scene without protest. 
It was his duty to control the operation of the car. Failure to perform this 
duty made the owner a participant in the offenses proven to have been 
committed.”™ 

In a New Hampshire case decided in 1946, the defendant was only an 
occupant of the car which struck and killed a young girl but he was held 
guilty of aiding and abetting the driver in the commission of a felony in 
urging him to leave the scene. After the accident he said to the driver: 
“Let’s get out of here and take me home before somebody comes.” He 
directed the driver by a long and circuitous route so as to elude any pur- 
suers. Because the offense was felony, his offense was aiding and 
abetting.” 

However, it is not the mere fact of ownership of the vehicle which fastens 
criminal liability upon the owner in such cases. It is the fact that he par- 
ticipates in the commission of the crime either by permitting the driver to 
leave or in ordering him to do so. It is his failure to exercise his right to 


control the driver which incriminates him. The general rule of liability 


in such cases does not apply where the driver is not under the control of 
the owner. The statutory liability attaches only to the driver in the ab- 
sence of circumstances which place him under the direction of others, or 
facts demonstrating the active participation of others, such as passengers 
in his car. 


PLEADING AND PROOF IN HIT-RUN CASES 


Complaint. Of course it is elementary that the complaint or information 
upon which the accused is tried must allege each and every essential ele- 
ment of the offense. Failure to allege injury or damage resulting from the 
accident is a fatal defect.“ An allegation charging that defendant wil- 
fully and unlawfully failed to stop and perform his statutory duties suffi- 
ciently charges knowledge on his part that he was involved in an accident, 
since the gist of the offense lies in his wé/fu/ act in going away without 
performing such duties, and wilfulness necessarily implies knowledge.** 
Ordinarily it need not be alleged that the accident occurred on a highway, 
since this is not an element of the offense under most statutes.*! 

Under the general rule that a criminal offense may be charged in the 
language of the statute it is held that the complaint or information need 


84. See also State v. Steele, et al, 100 Cal. App. 639, 280 P. 999 (1929), defendant having custody of the 
ear urged the driver to flee; People v. Hoaglin and Daleo, 262 Mich, 162, 247 N.W. 141 (1933); State 
v. Dunn, 208 N.C. 333, 180 S.E. 708 (1935), aiding and abetting. 
5. State v. Derosia, 94 N.H. 228, 50 A.2d 231 (1946). See also People v. Graves, 74 Cal.App.415, 240 
P. 1019 (1925). 

. See Robinson v. State, 132 Tex.Cr.R. 50, 102 S.W.2d 22 (1937); Petition of Saltman, 289 Mass. 554 
194 N.E. 703 (1935); Georgia Power Co. v. Shipp, 195 Ga. 446, 24 S.E.2d 764 (1943); Nager v. Reid, 
240 Mass. 211, 133 N.E. 98 (1921). 

. State v. Gosselin, 110 Vt. 351, 6 A.2d 14 (1939). 

. Ariz. State v. Lee, 53 Ariz. 295, 88 P.2d 996 (1939). 

Cal. People v. Odom, 19 Cal.App.2nd., 641, 66 P.2d 206 (1937); People v. Dallas, 42 Cal. App. 
2d. 596, 109 P.2d 409 (1941), 
N.C. State v. Ray, 229 N.C. 40, 47 S.E.2d 494 (1948). 
89. Salazar v. State, 145 Tex.Cr.R. 478, 169 8.W.2d 169 (1943). 
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not name the person or persons injured or the owner of the property dam- 
aged.” As to those duties which are predicated upon a request being made, 
it is held that the request need not be alleged, at least when the complaint 
charges failure to stop, since in such cases there could be no request. As 
the Texas Court of Criminal Appeals has said: ‘““To hold otherwise might, 
in many instances, offer the offending party an opportunity to escape pun- 
ishment by striking the pedestrian or occupants of a motor vehicle with 
such force as to render them unconscious, then increase his speed so as to 


0] 


be out of sight and hearing before any request could be made.’ Likewise 
it is held that the charge need not recite that the injured person or persons 
needed assistance.” 

Evidence. Of course the state is required to go further than showing 
merely the fact of collision, the injury, and that defendant was driving the 
vehicle involved. Facts and circumstances must be shown from which it 
may be inferred that the driver knew or should have known of 
the accident.” The corpus deliciti may be established by showing the 
fact of collision with its accompanying sounds and circumstances, the 
resulting injury and that the vehicle involved did not stop. “‘If the proof 
independently of any extrajudicial admission or declaration of the accused 
makes out a prima facie case of the commission of the crime charged, in- 
cluding all the essential elements thereof, a sufficient foundation has been 
laid for the receipt of evidence of such admissions and declarations.’"! As 
expressed by the Alabama Court of Appeals in 1937: ‘‘As applied to this 
case the corpus delicti consists in a motor vehicle operated by some person, 
who, knowing or having reason to believe that injury has been caused to a 
person or property by said motor vehicle and that such person so operating 


such motor vehicle leaves the place of injury or accident without stopping, 


etc. When the above facts have been proven by competent evidence the 
corpus delicti is made out, and the question of the identity of the person is 
separate and distinct, and may be shown by any competent evidence, 
including a confession of the party charged with the offense.”’® 

It is relevant for the state to prove that the accused was drunk at the 
time he left the scene, as tending to establish his motive for seeking to 
conceal his identity, and in any event it is properly a part of the res gestae.”® 
Obviously the same would apply to other motives or inducements to con- 


90. Commonwealth v. Massad, 242 Mass. 532, 136 N.E. 615 (1922). However, in Alabama it is held 
such matters must be alleged: Echols v. State, 35 Ala. App. 602, 51 So.2d 260 (1951); Lashley v. 
State, 28 Ala. App. 86, 180 So. 720 (1938). 

91. Morris v. State, 130 Tex.Cr.R. 533, 94 S8.W. 2d 1169 (1936); Mosier v. State, 90 Tex.Cr.R. 136, 
234 S.W. 225 (1921); State v. Smith, 29 R.I. 513, 72 A. 710 (1909); State v. Masters, 106 W.Va 
16, 144 S.E. 718 (1928). 

92. People v. Huber, 64 Ca!l.App. 352, 221 P. 695 (1923); Mosier v. State, 90 Tex.Cr.R. 136, 234 S.W. 
225 (1921); State v. Masters, 106 W.Va. 46, 144 8S.E. 718 (1928). 

. See nn.34-35, supra; also, Williams v. State, 103 Tex.Cr.R. 117, 280 S.W.220 (1937). 

. People v. Roche, 121 P.2d 865 (Cal.App.-1942), in which it was first shown that a car had struck a 
young girl on a bicycle, causing a loud noise as the bicycle fell to the street, and that the driver of 
the vehicle speeded up and left the scene. This was held sufficient corpus delecti to justify the admis- 
sion of the driver's admission that she heard a slight “‘ping’’ and felt her car skid to one side. 

. Layfield vy. State, 27 Ala. App.437, 173 So. 654 (1937). 

. Bouyer v. State, 57 Okla.Cr.R. 22, 43 P.2d 153 (1935); People v. Palmer, 10 Cal.App.2d 294, 51 
P.2d 1143 (1935). 
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ceal identity, such as the fact that the driver’s license had been suspended, 
that he was accompanied by ‘‘another woman,” or the fact that he had no 
insurance. The force of the impact and extent of damage caused to the 
vehicle struck may be shown as indicating the accused must have known he 
hit something” but it is not necessary to prove the cost of repair in order 
to prove the extent of such damage.”* 

The fact of injury to persons is admissible as a necessary element of the 
offense but overemphasis as to the seriousness and details of such injuries 
may be prejudicial to the defendant and work a reversal of his conviction. 
This occurred in a North Carolina case in 1955 in which the court pointed 
out that two doctors were permitted to testify in minute detail as to the 
injuries of the victims, the treatment administered, and the physical con- 
dition of each upon arrival at the hospital. This was held reversible error 
because it was irrelevant.*" 

Guilty conduct of the accused in attempting to fabricate a story to 
explain damage to his car is admissible as showing consciousness of guilt.! 
Defendant has been held entitled to show that he carries liability insur- 
ance as tending to negative any motive for attempting to conceal 
identity.!”! 

Since no element of character is involved in the offense it is not proper 
for the accused to prove his good character. ‘“‘It is a general rule that a 
defendant may give evidence of his general good character in regard to 
traits of character involved in the nature of the charges against him. The 
question here involved is not as to fault on the part of the defendant having 
a collision with the car on which Rogers was riding. No matter where the 
fault was, if the collision took place, it was the duty of the defendant under 
the statute to do certain things and, failing to do those things, he was 
guilty, no matter what his reputation for being a careful driver was. If, 
as defendant contends, there was no collision, his reputation for being a 
careful driver would not aid him in proving that fact.””!”” 


DEFENSES 


The courts have been called upon to determine the validity of various 
matters interposed as defenses in hit-run cases. As pointed out earlier,'”® 
the motorist’s criminal liability is dependent upon whether he knew or 
should have known of the accident, and while some courts hold this must 
be affirmatively shown, others hold the lack of actual or imputed knowledge 


is a complete defense.’ 


7. Miles v. State, 123 Tex.Cr.R. 501, 59 S.W.2d 403 (1933). 

8. Russell v. Dist. of Col., 118 A.2d 519 (Mun. App.-D.C.-1955). 

. State v. Wall, 243 N.C. 238, 90 S.E.2d 383 (1955). 

. Cleveland v. MeNea, 158 Ohio St. 138, 107 N.E.2d 201 (1952), in which the defendant went to the 
police with his damaged car, reporting he had struck a protruding water pipe. eld: his conduct 
in trying to fabricate a defense was ‘‘strong circumstantial evidence of guilt.’ 

. People v. Steele, 37 N.Y.S.2d 199 (1942). 

2. May v. State, 27 Ala.App. 30, 165 So. 403 (1936). 
103. See nn.29-31, Supra. 
104, Ariz. Olson v. State, 36 Ariz. 294, 285 P. 282 (1930). 
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Likewise, it is a complete defense that no personal injury or property 
damage resulted from the accident.'” A motorist involved in a personal- 
injury accident is not guilty of failure to render assistance to the injured 
person who has been taken to a hospital by third persons before the motor- 
ist could return to the scene.’ That a motorist suffered an attack of 
amnesia upon striking another car has been held to be a defense if the jury 
chooses to believe it.!’ 

However, it is no defense to a prosecution for leaving the scene without 
giving the required identification that the accused believed a police officer 
at the scene knew his mame;'"* that he drove directly to a police station 
and reported the accident;'®’ surrendered to the sheriff as soon as he 
learned that a warrant had been issued for his arrest;!!° or went to the 
police some time later, after thinking it over.!!! 

It is no defense that the accused motorist was driving at such high speed 
that he did not notice the other car turn over after an impact;'! that he 
relied upon information brought back by one who investigated for him;}"* 
that he was arrested by the police shortly after the accident and taken to 
jail;'™ or that he did not wish to divulge his private affairs.'” 

Neither is good faith a defense when all necessary elements of the offense 
are present. For example, in a North Carolina case it was shown that the 
defendant knew he had struck and injured a pedestrian and did not stop, 
but drove to a store about two hundred yards away and employed a man 
to take the injured person to town, then went home and hid “‘because he 
was scared.” The court said: ““The defendant relies upon his good faith 
after the accident in obtaining aid for the injured man, but this humane 
action cannot be held to relieve the defendant, if as a matter of fact he had 
violated the statute. The statute not only requires the driver of a vehicle 
involved in an accident to stop at the scene of the accident, but also, when 


the accident results in injury to any person, the driver is required to give 





Cal. People v. Rallo, 119 Cal.App. 393, 6 P.2d 516 (1931); People v. Leutholtz, 102 Cal. App. 
493, 283 P. 292 (1929); People v. Graves, 74 Cal. App. 415, 240 P. 1019 (1925); People v. 
Ely, 203 Cal. 628, 265 P. 818 (1928). 

Me. State v. Verrill, 120 Me, 41, 112 A. 673 (1921). 

N.Y. People v. Thomas, 232 App.Div. 475, 250 N.Y.S. 413 (1931). 

Tex. Seott v. State, 90 Tex.Cr. R. 100, : 3 S.W. 1007 (1921); Stalling v. State, 90 Tex.Cr.R. 
310, 234 8.W. 914 (1921),—"‘The ve rbiage of the sts atute is such as to ne cessarily imply that 
want of knowledge of the collision would exe use a compliance with the statute. 

5. People v. Irish, 129 Mise. 440, 222 N.Y.S. 337 (1927); State v. Abell, 58 Idaho 478, 75 P.2d 122 (1938); 

State v. Gosselin, 110 Vt. 361, 6 ‘A.2d 14 (1939). See n. 24, supra. 

3. Williams v. State, 132 Tex.Cr. 33, 102 S.W.2d 212 (1937); 

7. State v. Clarkson, 58 N.M.56,, 265 P.2d 670 (1954); cf: People v. Henry, 23 Cal.App.2d 155, 72 

P.2d 915 (1937). 

. Commonwealth v. Joyce, 326 Mass. 751, 97 N.E.2d 192 (1951). 

. People v. Schauffert, 277 App.Div. 1042, 100 N.Y.S, 320 (1950)- in which the court said:‘*While the 
violation of the statute appears to have been tec hniecal in ns ature and was possibly induced by 
misunderstanding of the law, the facts require an affirmance of the judgment. 

. Jackson v. State, 49 Ga. App. 345, 175 S.E. 421 (1934). 

11. State v. Harris, 212 S.W.2d 426 (Mo.-1948), in which the Supreme Court of Missouri said: ‘‘But 
the language of the statute does not contemplate a driver or operator may leave the scene of an 
injury or delay in complying with the statute’s provisions. * * * The offense was complete when the 
defendant, yk a person had been injured, drove on without stopping and giving the information 
as required by la 

2. People v. ieatioane, 343 Ill. App.467 (1927). 

3. People v. Curtis, 225 N.Y. 519, 122 N.E. 623 (1919). 

. People v. Ripplinger, supra. 

5. Blankenship v. Commonwealth, 184 Va. 495, 35 8.E.2d 760 (1945). 
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his name, address, operator’s license and the registration number of his 
vehicle, and to render reasonable assistance to the injured person. It 1s 
apparent on his own testimony that defendant has violated the provisions 
of this statute.” 

In some cases the courts have been confronted with the defense that the 
motorist was placed in fear of being assaulted if he stopped as required by 
law. Ina Texas case in 1927 the accused struck and injured two Mexican 
children but continued on without stopping because he noticed several 
Mexicans gathered about the children appeared angry and menacing. 
He drove on and reported the incident to an officer who told him to go on 
home and report to him next morning, that he would investigate the 
matter. An instruction given by the trial court was approved, telling the 
jury that if they found defendant justified in believing he would be 
danger of harm or bodily injury at the hands of the Mexicans and for that 
reason did not stop and perform his statutory duties, he should be acquit 
ted.!!7 But later, without mention of this case, the same court held the ac 
cused could not escape conviction under such circumstances, since it was 
not shown that any person actually assaulted or threatened him. The 
Texas Court of Criminal Appeals said: ‘‘We cannot ingraft on our law 
a provision not put there by the legislature, and make the stop, required 
by statute after a collision, to depend on whether the accused is afraid.’ 

In a case decided by the Alabama Court of Appeals in 1954 a conviction 
was reversed for error of the trial court in refusing to instruct the jury that 


the accused would be excused from failure to comply with the statutory 
requirements if his failure was due to the honest belief that he would be in 
great danger of bodily harm if he did so. When advised by one of his 
passengers that his car had struck another the accused backed up to the 
point of impact where some words were exchanged between him and an 


occupant of the other car. According to his version the other person 
‘broke back to his car” as though to get a weapon, meanwhile threatening 
to kill the accused. The Court of Appeals in reversing the conviction said: 
‘According to the testimony of the defendant he was confronted with 
danger to life or great bodily harm. It would be unjust and unreasonable 
to declare that, despite this, he was required to remain at the scene and 
go through the formality of complying with each and every requirement 
of the statute. If he had attempted to defend himself from the threatened 
attack, the law would have imposed upon him the duy to retreat if he 
could have with safety and without increasing his peril,’’!!9 

It has been held to be a valid defense that the defendant found it advis- 
able to take an injured occupant of his own car to a place where her injur 
ies could be treated, rather than to stop and render aid to injured occu 


116. State v. Brown, 226 N.C. 681, 40 S.E.2d 34 (1946). 

117. Greer v. State, 108 Tex.Cr.R. 356, 300 S.W. 640 (1927). 

118. Garcia v. State, 131 Tex.Cr.R. 84, 96 8.W.2d 977 (1936). 

119. Isom v. State, 69 So.2d 716 (Ala. App.-1954), citing 61 C.J.S., Motor Vehicles, see. 676, p. 82 
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pants of the car collided with. This was on the theory that his obligation 
to his injured companion was as great or greater than that owed to the 
occupants of the other car.!2° But later the same court held the fact that 
defendant chose to proceed without stopping in order to procure aid for the 
person injured did not excuse his failure to stop and render aid at the scene 
as the statute required, regardless of the wisdom of his conduct.!”! 

* * * 


(This four-installment presentation will be concluded in the April issue. 
The final part will cover the duties of motorists involved in collisions with 
unattended vehicles, fixtures, and property other than vehicles, and the duties 
imposed upon occupants, witnesses and others in accident situations.) 

120. Woods v. State, 121 8.W.2d 604 (Tex.Ct.Cr.App.-1938). 
121. Oney v. State, 170 8.E.2d 738 (Tex.Ct.Cr.App.-1943). 


* * * 


AMA SPONSORS DOCTOR-LAWYER MEETINGS 


More than 300 doctors and lawyers in Atlanta, Denver, and Phila- 
delphia will get together in March at the invitation of the American Medi- 
cal Association to discuss mutual problems of the two professions. The 
day-and-a-half meetings have been scheduled as a follow-up to three 
similar sessions held in other cities in the fall of 1955. Dates and locations 
for the Friday and Saturday symposiums are: March 15-16 at the Atlanta- 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta; March 22-23 at the Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, 
and March 29-30 at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 

Topics to be discussed include trauma and disease, medical expert 
testimony, and the medical witness. On Friday afternoon, Dr. Herman A. 
Heise of Milwaukee will speak on the use and background of scientific 
tests for intoxication to be followed by a mock trial demonstration. Par- 
ticipants in the mock trial include AMA staff personnel and Capt. Robert 
F. Borkenstein, Indiana State Police, inventor of the “Breathalyzer.” 

On Saturday morning, a doctor-lawyer panel will discuss trauma and 
cancer followed by a question and answer period. After luncheon, Irving 
Goldstein, a Chicago attorney, will speak on the medical witness and expert 
medical testimony. Winding up the program will be a showing of the 


movie, “The Medical Witness,” and a question period. 
* * * 


Natives who beat drums to beat off evil spirits are objects of scorn to 
smart American motorists who blow horns to break up traffic jams. 
National Safety News 
* * * 
Promptness is the essence of all good business. 
E. C. Simmons 
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On Traffic Accidents and Automobile Insurance Rates 


The Casualty Conference Committee of the Oklahoma Association of 
Insurance Agents, Inc., has furnished the following interesting items on 
auto accidents and insurance rates in Oklahoma: 


/. Automobile Insurance Rates Are Determined by Loss Costs of the Past. 
During the years 1954 and 1955 the premiums collected by the insurance 
companies on their automobile liability business in Oklahoma was not 
nearly sufficient to pay losses and expenses. National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters companies alone, writing about 30% of the business, lost 
over a million dollars in Oklahoma during this period. 


2. The Frequency of Automobile Accidents in Oklahoma is Steadily 


Increasing. There were 2,553 or 8.4% more accidents in Oklahoma in 
1955 than in 1954. There were 14 or 2.4% more deaths and 869 or 7.8% 
more injuries in automobile accidents for the same period. This trend is 
even worse for the first eight months of 1956 and until the trend stops 
continued increases in automobile liability rates are inevitable. 


5 


3. The Average Cost Per Claim Has Increased. \n 1954 the average 
property damage claim paid was $92.00. In mid-year 1956 it was $110.00, 
an increase of 19.5%. During the same period the average bodily injury 
claim (basic limits only) increased from $640.00 to $721.00 or 12.7%. 

4. The Number of Claims Has Increased. While the frequency of property 
damage claims remained about the same the frequency of bodily injury 
claims is up 18.1% over 1954. 

35. Changes In Design and Construction Have Increased Automobile 
Repair Costs. For example, it cost $68.55 to replace a windshield in 1954 
Customline Ford. It costs $100.80 to replace the windshield on a 1956 
model. Wages and prices of parts are also up, increasing repair costs 
even more. 

6. Increase in the Price of Automobiles Has Increased Replacement Cost. 
Automobile prices are up approximately 12% since 1953 and additional 
increases are imminent. 

7. More Frequent Jury Verdicts in Large Amounts Have Increased the 
Cost of Bodily Injury Claims. Juries sometimes tend to forget that it is 
the insurance buying public which pays tke losses. 

&. What Is the Answer? Basically, the only thing that will stop increas- 
ing automobile liability insurance rates is a reduction in automobile acci- 
dents. This is something the people can do something about, both indi- 


vidually and collectively, by practicing and preaching safer and more 
intelligent driving. 


* * * 
The most important single ingredient in the formula of success is know- 
ing how to get along with people. 
‘Theodore Roosevelt 





TRAINING CALENDAR 


(4// training courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Tll., unless otherwise indicated.) 


Mar. 25-29—Trafic Court Conference, School of Law, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., (with American Bar Association.) 

Mar. 25-Apr. 5—Driver Improvement Through Licensing Procedures, 
conducted for American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 


Mar. 25-Apr. 12—Personnel Management. 

Mar. 25-Apr. 12—Trafiic Law Enforcement. 

Apr. 8-19— Driver Improvement Through Licensing Procedures, conducted 
for AAMVA. 

Apr. 15-May 10—Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety for the Army. 

Apr. 29-May 10—Traffic Control— Devices and Methods. 

May 6-17—Driver Improvement Through Licensing Procedures, con- 
ducted for AAMVA, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

May 15—Deadline for applying for 1957-58 Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program. 

May 20-June 7—Motor Vehicle and Trathe Control for the Air Force. 


June 3-7—Motor Fleet Supervision. 


June 3-7—Tratic Court Conference, Fordham University School of Law, 


New York City. 


June 3-14—Driver Improvement Through Licensing Procedures, con- 
ducted for AAMVA, University of California, University Extension, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

June 20-22—Northwest Region Conference for TPA Graduates, Missoula, 


Mont. 


June 24-28—Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 





